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~ READERS WRITE 


Shaw or Wilde? 

Your issue of Feb. 24 contains a state- 
ment which, to the best of my knowledge, 
is not quite correct. 

It is found in the “Rhyme and Reason” 
section, which I consider one of the best 
things in PATHFINDER, It concerns the 
words credited to George Bernard Shaw: 
“There are two tragedies in life. One is 
not to get your heart’s desire. The other 
is to get it.” I read those words long 
before I knew G. B. Shaw, and they were 
said by a man who experienced their 
terrible truth in his own life—Oscar 
‘Wilde. Shaw forgot to mention the clos- 
‘img sentence, which makes the statement 
‘still more remarkable: “And the latter is 
‘the greater tragedy.” 

Dr. Hugo E. Meyer 





Ozone Park, N. Y. 

{The quotation in question is from Shaw’s “Man 

and Superman," first published in 1903.—Ed.] 
St. Lawrence Seaway 

After reading the article “Seaway” 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 17), I feel it is my 
duty to express my opinion on this pro- 
posed project which will cost over half 
a billion dollars. 

The expenditure of such a vast sum of 
money for a waterway situated in such 
a northern latitude is rather foolish 
... for the reason that it could be used 
only about six or seven months of the 
year. The remainder of the year it 
would be frozen up with ice jams ... 

The argument that this waterway will 
develop power for generating cheaper 
electrical energy is also foolish. There 
is at present enough power being wasted 
at Niagara Falls to generate all the elec- 
trical energy needed by the U. S. and 
Canada... 

Victor D. McAlister 
Clifton, N. Y. 
A. F. L., Idle Men, Idle Money 

The editorial labeled “Altogether Right” 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 17) reminds me of 
the blind man’s views of an elephant. 
Just where did this idle money come 
from? Is it not accumulated profits from 
business? Does not demand govern ex- 
pansion? Will a business expand beyond 
the demand for its products. 

When profits are greater than can be 
invested in expansion, they accumulate, 
form idle money, cause overproduction 
and underconsumption, Because labor is 
not receiving its full share, it cannot buy 
its full share of what it has produced. 

B. E. Noble 
Kaufman, Tex. 
ia ae! i 

The real reason why capitalists do not 
make investments to extend their plants 
and facilities and produce more goods is 
because they could not sell the goods after 
they were produced. They are already 
making all the goods they can sell. This 
is the real reason, and not, as the A. F. L. 
asserts, the attempts of the government 
to restrain the most flagrantly dishonest 
practices of financiers and promoters and 
the worst abuses of business men. 

W. C. Rose 
Ashland, Mass. 
Isolation vs. Internationalism 

One of your readers, writing on Borah 
and the League, (“Readers Write,” Feb 
10) says: “Senator Borah had a vision of 
peace for America—Woodrow Wilson had 
a vision of peace for all the world.” ... 
The difference between these great leaders, 
as I see it, was the difference between 


the egotistical mind and the understanding 
mind. The egotistical mind always over- 
reaches. itself. The understanding mind 
is incapable of making that mistake, 
though it may be ealled isolationist. The 
first recognizes but one right side to a 
question; the second realizes that. it is 
possible for both sides to be right 
Real peace for the world can come only 
through a slow process of balancing op- 
posing viewpoints. Rushing the process 
merely creates an unbalance in the oppo- 
site direction. It appears to me that the 
hen that lays only normal eggs, one at a 
time, hatches out more chicks and shows 
greater vision than the hen which refuses 
to lay anything less than big, double-yolk 
historical eggs—which she does occasion- 
ally. If Uncle Sam wishes to go down in 
history as the bird that laid a bigger egg 
than old Noah’s ostrich, he should urge 
all his nieces and nephews to transfer their 
allegiance from Americanism to some will- 
o’-the-wisp internationalism. 

Loren C. Hiatt 
Wilmington, O. 





Mistake in a Name and Title 

Arriving one day ahead of time, your 
issue of February 17 is more than a year 
behind the times, in calling Olin D. 
Johnston (not Johnson, as in PATHFIND- 
ER) Governor of South Carolina. The 
distinguished New Dealer was succeeded 
more than a year ago by Governor Burnet 
Rhett Maybank. 

E. C. Kobb 

Monroe, N.C. 


- * * 


Johnson-—-no. Johnston—yes. Gover- 
nor—no. Ex-governor—yes. 

Walter C. Guy 
McBee, S. C. 

[PATHFINDER apologizes for two sorry errors. 
Burnet R. Maybank, not O. D.. Johnston, is Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. Ex-Governor Johnston is 
@ member of the Democratic National Committee 
from South Carolina.—Ed.] 
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HETHER to see life as it is w ial 
us much consolation, I kno t: 51 
but the consolation drawn from t) 
any there be, is solid and durab| ——- 
which may be derived from error. ))\\.; 
be, like its original, fallacious and fu: 
—SAMUEL JOHNS: 


Every one is the son of his own \ A 
—CERVANTE 
I attend to the business of other pe. ))e. ! 
having lost my own. M 
HORA sorle 
Our acts our angels are, or good oy ill, — z 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. “tek 
—FLETCHE: tion 
ee oa hund! 
The highest of characters, in my . mare! 
mation, is his, who is as ready to p.: drean 
the moral errors of mankind, as it }) Berlil 
were every day guilty of some him ish $s 
and, at the same time, as cautious of « Worl 
mitting a fault as if he never forgay: L: 
—PLIN => 
* * . encan 
Anger makes dull men witty, bu: i: cont 
keeps them poor. —Eu 
—BACO\ woke 
nr sretitn fact a 
Nothing is so firmly believed as w ian al 
we least know. Suez 
ae a Phi 
The pedigree of honey —be 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him ibald 
Is aristocracy. the 
—EMILY DICKINSON Weyg 
2-9 Turke 
Men blush less for their crimes t) Germ 
for their weaknesses and vanity. tally 
—LA BRUYER|! WOO te 
o * * th it I 
Few men have the virtue to withst arins 
the highest bidder. come 
—WASHINGTO — 
Diogenes struck the father when Fos 
son swore. 
—BURTON toned 
2. & groun 


And light is mingled with the gloom, 
And joy with grief; 

Divinest compensations come, 

Through thorns of judgment mercies bloom 
In sweet relief 


—WHITTIER 


* * . 


A useless life is an early death. 
—GOETH! 
= . * 

It is one thing to wish to have trut! 
our side, and another to wish sincere! 
be on the side of truth. 

—WHATEL\ 


One today is worth two tomorrow 








—FRANKLI 
* * * j I ra 
Learn to live, and live to learn, Eg: 
Ignorance like a fire doth burn, Ira 
Little tasks make large return. Ira 
BAYARD TAYLOR sau 
* . ° N 
Virtue is not left to stand alone. !! Bri 
who practices it will have neighbors. | nor 
—CONFUCIU: | Fei 
* * bad tro 
A little thing comforts us because 3 hiss 
little thing afflicts us. not 





—PASCAL 
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NEAR EAST— 


A Possible Locale for Act Il in the War 


in the Near East. It was an his- 
toric route of empire when Alexander 
the Great set out over it to conquer the 
world. Napoleon moved in that direc- 
tion more than 2,000 years later. A 
hundred years after Napoleon, Bis- 
marck and Wilhelm of Germany were 
dreaming of drang nach Osten via the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad railway. The Brit- 
ish stopped that move in the First 
World War, 

Last week mighty armies were again 
encamped along this crossroads of 
conquest where meet three continents 

Europe, Asia and Africa. The world 
woke up to the significance of this 
fact a month ago when 30,000 Austral- 
ian and New Zealand troops landed at 
yueZ, 

This landing swelled Allied forces 
in the Near East to almost 600,000—the 
British under Lieut. General Sir Arch- 
ibald Wavell in Egypt and Palestine, 
the French under General Maxime 
Wevgand in Syria. And last week as 
Turkey continued talking tough to 
Germany and Russia, the world men- 
tally added the Turkish army of 350,- 
(00 to the total and blinked to realize 
that nearly a million men were under 
arms in what might, overnight, be- 
come a new theater of war. 


\ AN has long lived and long fought 


. « « Grim Possibilities 


For when a million men are sta- 
tioned on what has been a battle- 
ground since history began, the mean- 





The line-up: 


Country Area Population Head Army Poreign Policy 
(Square Miles) 

Turkey 294,492 16,158,000 Inonu 350,000 Anglo-French 
SYP ici cee 57,900 2,600,000 France 275,000 French 
Palestine ... 10,429 1,418,000 Britain 250,000 British 

; Transjordan 34,470 300,000 Abdullah part of above’ British 

| Ege can 383,000 15,900,000 Farouk 25,000 Pro-British 
[PR ey cine’ 140,000 3,670,000 Regency 20,000 Pro-British 
iin his 628,000 15,000,000 Reza Shah 40,000 Not Committed 
Saudi Arabia 500,000 1,500,000 Ibn Saud 100,000 Not Committed 


nominal head under British control. 





Line-up in the Near East 


CENTURIES-OLD crossroads of conquest, the Near East is a vast region of 

great geographical and geological importance. It has played a stirring and 
bloody role in the history of empire, and today it is a place where almost a million 
men are under arms. In foreign policy, most of the Near Eastern powers favor 
Britain and France. One is a French mandate (Syria); two are British mandates 
Palestine and Transjordan); and two (Iraq and Egypt) have alliances with 
Britain, while another (Turkey) has a military alliance with Britain and France. 
Only Iran and Saudi Arabia are not committed, but both lean to the Allies. 


NOTE: Syria is ruled through a French commissioner, Palestine through a 
British commissioner, and Transjordan through the Emir Abdullah, who is the 
A regency governs Iraq for young King 
Feisal Il. The army figure listed beside Palestine represents 250,000 British 
| troops, many of whom are in Transjordan and Egypt. In addition, Egypt 
| has its own standing army of 25,000 men. The army figure for Turkey does 
| not include hundreds of thousands of trained reserves. 


ing is clear for everyone to read. 
These Allied troops, which in event of 
action will be commanded by the 
French General Weygand, are so 
placed that they can move rapidly to 
meet any strategic demands. Military 
experts consider these possibilities on 
both sides: 

©@ The Allies May: (1) Supplement 
their anti-German sea blockade by 
cutting Germany’s oil and material 
supply route from Russia through Ru- 
mania; (2) capture the Russian oil- 
fields that lie between the Black and 
Caspian Seas; (3) seek an “open” front 
for attack if the Westwall in Germany 
proves impregnable. 

®@ Germany-Russia May: (1) Strike 
at the British Empire, toward India, 
or by cutting the Near East land route 
or water route through the Suez; (2) 
attempt seizing the rich Iranian-Iragqi 
oil fields, controlled by the Allies; (3) 
attack to regain lost Russian territory 
(Bessarabia in Rumania), or to ac- 
quire new. Almost any of these actions 
would involve Russia’s active entry on 
Germany’s side. 

And any of these actions would in- 
evitably involve the area known as the 
Near East. Americans generally define 
the Near East as including Egypt, 
Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia and the smaller states of 
the Arabian Peninsula. To the British, 
the Near East means the Balkans and 
Turkey, with the remainder, includ- 
ing Iran (Persia), being defined as 








International 


If Action Starts, Weygand Will Lead 


Middle East. This survey will exclude 
the Balkans (PATHFINDER, Jan. 13) 
and lump together all the other coun- 
tries mentioned, 

In this region, where three conti- 
nents meet, ;more wars have been 
fought and more blood has been spilt 
than in any comparable area on earth. 
Here naked imperialism is seen stark- 
ly, with its unlovely record of double 
and triple-crossing. Here is the like- 
ly southern backdrop against which 
Act Two of the present war may be 
played out. 


... Many Things to Many Men 


The Near East is many things to 
many men. It is flies, dirt and disease. 
It is camel caravans, tobacco and a 
call to prayer. It is ancient history 
and modern dictatorships. It is oil. 
Historically, it is the cradle of West- 
ern civilization, where stands the 
world’s oldest inhabited city—Damas- 
cus in Syria. Racially, it is largely 
Semitic, though its blood is mixed by 
generations of migration and conquest. 
sy language it is largely Arabic, 
though far from entirely so. By re- 
ligion it is Moslem, containing the 
Moslem world’s holiest cities, Mecca, 
Medina and Jerusalem—which is also 
the Holy City of two other world re- 
ligions, Judaism and Christianity, 

All these things count in making the 
Near East important in the iron-fisted 
politics of imperialism. But two other 
factors make the Near East a likely 
spot for war. The first is geography; 
the second, geology. 

For centuries, kings and conquerors 
have fought for contro] of this cross- 
roads of conquest. Right up to the 
present war Hitler, Mussolini and Sta- 
lin have all tried to gain toeholds 
there. But ever since Napoleon was 




























































































































































toppled, the British have had control 
of the Near East, a control vital to 
their globe-circling empire. The geo- 
logic importance of the region is like- 
wise plain, for the Near’ East is one 
great oil dome, gushing the fuel and 
lubricant without which neither mod- 
ern industry nor modern armies can 
operate. 


... Four Classifications 


The countries which make up this 
possible theater of war divide up into 
these classifications: (1) the Allies’ 
friend (Turkey); (2) French-con- 
trolled (Syria); (3) British-owned or 
dominated (Palestine, Transjordan, 
Egypt, Iraq, and such small states as 
Aden, Oman, Hadramaut); and (4) the 
independents (Saudi Arabia, Iran). 

Turkey lives in two worlds. A Eu- 
ropean power, though only a fraction 
of her 294,416 square miles are in 
Europe, she is a leader in the Balkan 
Entente. But Turkey also is Near 
Eastern, having a non-aggression pact 
with Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan—all 
possible points of German-Russian at- 
tack. In the First World War, Turkey 
was on Germany’s side. But in the 
current war, it has leaned strongly to 
the Allied side, calling itself “not neu- 
tral, but only non-belligerent for the 
moment.” Bordering on Russia, it con- 
trols the entrance to the Black Sea, 
and has a tough, well-trained army of 
350,000 which can be expanded over- 
night to a million men. Just as in the 
Balkans, Turkey is a key power in the 
Near East, allied militarily with 
France and Britain. The rest of the 
Near Eastern line-up follows: 

@ French-Mandated Syria was once 
part of the Ottoman Empire, grabbed 
by France as a spoils of the last war. 
The whole area is run by a French 
commisioner and the French Army. 
Siationed in it are from 275,000 to 
300,000 men under command of Gen- 
eral Weygand, former commissioner. 


. «. Troubled Palestine 


@ British-Mandated Palestine and 
Transjordan, likewise former parts of 
the Ottoman Empire, are contrasts. 
Transjordan gives the British so little 
trouble that its 34,740 square desert 
miles are policed by less than 1,600 
men. Palestine, on the other hand, in 
its 10,492 square miles (slightly larger 
than Vermont) packs more concen- 
trated hatred than any other section 
of the Near East. This hatred exists 
between the Arabs and Jews and 
springs from a deep-rooted dispute as 
to which group has first claim on the 
region as a home land. The Arabs, 
who are Semitic themselves but who 
hate the Jews for their prosperity and 
who fear they would dominate any 
Palestine self-government, rise spor- 
adically against them. Palestine’s 
Arabs admire Hitler for his Jew-bait- 
ing. In event of war on the Near East- 
ern Front, Arab uprisings could be 
embarrassing. To ease the situation, 
Britain last October halted Jewish im- 
migration to Palestine, which is still 
run by a British commissioner. Two 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Home Work 


Back in Washington after the 15- 
day vacation cruise that took him 
4,000 miles over Caribbean and Pacific 
waters,} Franklin Roosevelt last week 
again had his nose to the Presidential 
grindstone. Deeply tanned and appar- 
ently rested after his trip, he imme- 
diately tackled his home work, which 
included the following items: 

Panama Canal: During the Pres- 
ident’s absence, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee had rejected a recom- 
mendation in his budget for funds to 
start preliminary work on a third set 
of locks at the Panama Canal. Rea- 
sons for the rejection were that the 
new locks would not accomplish their 
purpose—make the canal less vulner- 





International 


Tobey: The President'Held Other Views 





able to attack—and that the Army was 
not prepared for the work. 

Hardly had the President boarded 
his special train at Pensacola, Fla., 
than he called a press conference to 
attack this action. The Army was not 
only ready to take up the job now, he 
said, but had been for several years. 
The new locks, he added, were needed 
for commercial and military reasons. 

Third Term: Interest in the third- 
term question reached a new high on 
the day last week Roosevelt celebrated 
the seventh anniversary of his inaugu- 
ration as President (March 4, 1933). 
Predictions had been that he would 
seize the occasion to disclose whether 
he wanted re-election. He attended 
special services at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, as he has done every March 4 
since his inauguration, and the cus- 
tomary Cabinet dinner in his honor, 
but said nothing on the third term. 

At a subsequent press conference, he 


+ Franklin Roosevelt is the ‘‘most-traveled’’ Pres- 
dent in U. S. history. Including the mileage covered 
in this last trip, he has traveled approximately 
183,000 miles on land and sea while in office, 





directly parried a_ third-term 
Columnist .Ernest K. Lindley, 
friend and biographer, had wri 
that Roosevelt had revealed {. , 
Democratic Congressman his desi: 
retire at the end of his present | 

in favor of Secretary of State Corde] 
Hull for President and Attorney ( 
eral Robert Jackson for Vice Prvs- 
ident. Roosevelt asserted he had yo) 
read the story. 

Census: The President threw |is 
support behind the Administration's 
census questions after a Senate 
mittee had postponed action on a rv: 
lution by Senator Charles Tobey, |? 
publican of New Hampshire, to wij) 
out those questions relating to i 
vidual incomes. The government, |i 
emphasized, would keep confidentia! 
answers to the questions. I[t wanted 
answers to questions on such things 
as individual income and divorce 
get an indication of national tr¢ 
and was not interested in perso: 
identities. He declared: 

“The whole thing is an obvi: 
political move and nothing els 
Everybody accredited to Congress 
knows that the motive for the opposi- 
tion is political.” 

Hatch Act: The President approve: 
a measure to extend application 0! 
the Hatch Act to state employees pai 
in whole or in part by Federal funds 
at the same time as he voiced his su)- 
port of the census questions. It had 
always seemed to him, said Roose- 
velt, that if “pernicious political activ- 
ities” are forbidden to Federal « 
ployees, they also should be forbid«: 
to state workers whose salary als 
comes wholly or partly from the F: 
eral treasury. 


Congress: Tour 


In the geographic spread of its in- 
terests, Congress last week covered a 
lot of ground. Starting at home in | 
United States, the tour touched Sc: 
dinavia, avorn-torn Finland and 
crushed Poland. The tropics of |! 
Panama Canal Zone and the icy was!es 
of “Little America” also came un 
consideration. 

Al Home: Picking up the unsucc: 
ful House campaign against “pryins” 
questions in the 1940 census, Sen: 
Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshir« 
publican, offered a resolution ‘ 
demning inquiries into private inco! 
and debts. Testifying in support 
his measure before a Senate Co 
merce sub-committee, Tobey arg! 
that these questions and certain oth: 
on “personal” matters were unautho! 
ized by law, irrelevant, a violation 0! 
the Bill of Rights and unethical. The) 
will be asked, he said, by political!) 
appointed census-takers from the r' 
spondents’ own communities. Poin 
ing to the criminal penalties for re- 
fusal to supply correct census inform: 
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tion, Tobey cried: “Ye gods! Stalin 
nd Hitler may play the game that 
way, but not in free America.” 


. . . Defense of the Census 


While representatives of several 
women’s organizations backed the 
lobey resolution, Director of the Cen- 
sus William L. Austin defended the 
income questions. They will supply 
vital statistical information; he con- 
tended; they have ample precedent in 
earlier censuses, including the 1937 
census of unemployment specifically 
approved by Congress; and they were 
asked without incident in a test cen- 
sus. The American people, Austin con- 
cluded, have confidence in the Census 
Bureau and have learned from 150 
vears of census-taking their answers 
will be “completely confidential.” 

\s the argument raged, the Senate 
Commerce Committe was reported 
divided on the Tobey resolution. 

Finland, Sweden, Norway: tmmedi- 
ately after Congress finally approved 
the bill expanding the lending authori- 
ty of the Export-Import Bank by $100- 
(00,000, Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones announced extension of 
‘edits of $20,000,000 to Finland, $15,- 
H00,000 to Sweden and $10,000,000 to 
Norway. While all three nations may 
use the money only for purchase of 

-military supplies in this country, 
Jones said it was none of his business 
whether invaded Finland was, as re- 
ported, swapping her U. S. purchases 
with Great Britain for war materials. 

Poland: A surprise witness before 
he House Foreign Affairs Committee 

is former President Herbert Hoover, 

10 testified in support of several 
ending bills to appropriate from 10 

°0 million dollars for war relief 
work in Europe and particularly in 
Poland. Some 7,000,000 persons in Po- 

1d, Hoover estimated, must be fed 
ita cost of $40,000,000 to $50,000000. 
One-fourth of this fund, he suggested, 
should come from the United States. 

Panama Canal: Passing a $203,472,- 
70 bill for non-military functions of 
the War Department, the House 
shaved $16,600,000 from budget recom- 
endations. One economy which 
lrew the fire of President Roosevelt 
was the slashing of a $15,000,000 item 

beginning construction of a third 
set of locks at the Panama Canal to 
$850,000, enough only to draw plans 

r the work. 


.. « Endorsements and Economy 


Little America’: From the Inter- 
Department Supply Bill, the House 
/propriations Committee cut a $250.,- 
item to finance the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition during fiscal 1941. Ostens- 
bly an economy move, the cut appar- 
tly was prompted by charges that 
ir Admiral Richard E. Byrd, expe- 
lilion leader, was “to make a per- 
ial fortune” by endorsing “cer- 
brands” of cigarettes, dog food, 

| other products for advertising 
poses. Though these charges were 


PA eRe 


denied by Antarctic Service officials, 
opposition of committee members was 
said to have been aroused when they 
were shown advertisements bearing 
testimonials by expedition members. 





Political Notes 


Last week, 16 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 19 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


@ Senator Vic Donahey, potent 
vote-getting Ohio Democrat who re- 
cently refused to act as a “stalking 
horse” for President Roosevelt in the 
Ohio Presidential preference primary, 
announced he would not seek re-elec- 
tion at the end of his present term, 
which expires Jan. 1, 1941. The rea- 
son: “a much needed rest and the pre- 
servation of my health.” While Demo- 





International 


Mrs. Gillies Was Resentful (see col. 3) 


crats were disappointed over his re- 
tirement, Republicans gleefully de- 
clared it insured a Republican victory 
in Ohio next November. 

@ In Hlinois, the State Certifying 
Board made it certain that President 
Roosevelt’s name would be opposed 
to that of Vice President John Nance 
Garner in the state’s Presidential pre- 
ference primary, despite the Pres- 
ident’s failure to declare himself a 
candidate. The Board overruled as- 
sertions that a declaration of candi- 
dacy was necessary before a name 
could be put on a ballot on the ground 
the primary was purely advisory—not 
binding on the convention delegates. 

e A Gallup poll of public opinion 
disclosed that the Democratic Party 
is still the nation’s “majority party.” 
Asked “Which party would you like to 
see win the Presidential election this 
year?” 55 per cent of those with opin- 
ions said the Democratic Party and 
45 per cent the Republican, However, 
Gallup reported this marked a nation- 
wide drop of about seven points in 


8 ———————————————————————— 








Democratic strength since 1936. 

e Columnist Ernest K. Lindley 
wrote that Roosevelt had told an “eld- 
erly stalwart of the Democratic Party” 
that he did not want a third term and 
that he wanted Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull for President and Attorney 
General Robert H, Jackson for Vice 
President. To reporters’ questions, 
the President said he had not read the 
réport (see page 4), 

© In an election regarded by some 
as a test of the New Deal’s “comeback” 
power in lowa after the Republican 
victory of 1938, Republican Robert K. 
Goodwin, Mayor of Redfield, Ia., de- 
feated the New Deal Democratic can- 
didate Byron G, Allen of Des Moines 
for the vacancy left in the U. S. House 
of Representatives by the death of 
Cassius C. Dowell, Allen conceded 
defeat when almost complete returns 
in the normally Republican district in- 
dicated he was trailing by a vote of 
three to two. 

e Continuing his campaign for the 
Republican Presidential nomination, 
New York’s District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey started his second speaking 
tour of the west, with addresses sched- 
uled in Lincoln, Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Chicago, Il. 





Pregnant Pilots ? 


Last week members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, all five of 
whom are husbands and fathers, wore 
a harried look as they eagerly scan- 
ned letters from the medical profes- 
sion, The question to which CAA 
wanted a definite answer was: Should 
pregnant women fly airplanes? 

“No!” the CAA had said in a recent 
ruling. One group which resented this 
ban was the Ninety-Nines, an organ- 
ization of female fliers headed by Mrs. 
Betty Huyler’ Gillies, 33-year-old 
candy heiress of Syosset, L. I. Not 
only did the Ninety-Nines consider the 
ruling a typical piece of male egotism, 
but they resented it because it would 
prevent some women from flying the 
15 hours a year required for renewal 
of certificates. Full of fight, Mrs. Gil- 
lies and her group sent Haven B. Page, 
counsel for the Private Fliers Associa- 
tion to argue the CAA out of its ruling. 

Mr. Page brought along opinions 
from five obstetricians to back up his 
ease, They maintained that pregnant 
women are just as capable of flying 
a plane as they are of driving an 
automobile or sailing a boat. One ob- 
stetrician pointed out that many thin 
women feel better after they are four 
months pregnant and would therefore 
be better pilots. 

When the CAA retorted that preg- 
nant women often suffer spells of 
nausea and giddiness, which would 
be disastrous in the air, the Ninety- 
Nines scornfully retorted that a naus- 
eated woman would no more think of 
taking up a plane than would a naus- 
eated man. 

Last week, still studying its mount- 
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ing medical opinions, the CAA hinted 
that it was unlikely to change its rule. 
Pregnancy, a CAA spokesman care- 
fully explained, is not considered an 
abnormal condition, but it gives rise to 
abnormal conditions. Currently, the 
CAA said firmly, the ban still stands. 
Pregnant women are not permitted to 


fly planes. 
Ori or 


Americana— 

Ruse: When a hold-up man ordered 
Isaac Smith, owner of a Roxbury, 
Mass., garage, to open his safe, Smith 
replied apologetically: “I’m a stranger 
here myself, buddy. I’m just waiting 
for a friend.” Baffled, the gunman 
quickly departed. 

Pet: The crow that gives farmers 
around Lakeview, N. C., the most 
trouble is not a pest but a pet. The 
bird is a talking crow named Hoppie, 
owned by John Hanes. When farm- 
ers, plowing their fields, tell the mules 
to “giddap,” Hoppie often appears, 
shouting his favorite word: “Whoa!” 
He is also said to be acquiring an 
enviable profane vocabulary, by lis- 
tening to the farmers’ reactions. 

Fire: Volunteer firemen of Milmont 
Park, Pa., were embarrassed enough 
when their own fire-house caught fire. 
To make matters worse, none of them 
had a key to the building, so they had 
to break down the door. Then they 
had to get help from three nearby de- 
partments to put out the blaze. 


Identification: Applying for relief in 
Pompano, Fla., during the recent 
Southern cold wave, a Negro woman 
didn’t know the ages of her four chil- 
dren. Closest she could come was to 
tell investigators: “I got one lap child, 
one creeper, one porch child and one 
yard young ‘un.” 

Flight: Winging his way out of New 
York City aboard a westbound air- 
liner, a passenger asked the steward- 
ess: “Can you tell me where I’m 
going?” His wife and his secretary 
were jealous of each other, he ex- 
plained, and “I’m fed up. I’m trying 
to get away from everything, especial- 
ly women.” His ticket, purchased for 
him. by a friend and left with the 
stewardess, showed that he was head- 
ed for Phoenix, Ariz., carrying nothing 
but the clothes on his back. 


Petticoat Rule: In accordance with 
its traditional Leap Year Day custom, 
Aurora, Ill., (pop. 52,000) turned the 
city government over to its young 
women for a day. Named police magis- 
trate, Mary Whitels ordered the arrest 
of all eligible bachelors and fined them 
silk stockings, flowers and candy. 
Seeking to escape penalties, 167 pris- 
oners proposed to the pretty judge. 


Theft: On Herkimer St., in Albany, 
N. Y., the chimney, roof and top floor 
of a two-and-one-half story house 
hung suspended in the air, supported 
by two adjoining houses, Thieves stole 
the first two floors. 
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WAR ABROAD 





News From Europe 


Sumner Welles’ train was late pull- 
ing into Berlin’s Anhalter Station. Air 
raid sirens screeched a practice warn- 
ing as he drove to his hotel. These 
events apparently set the mood—a 
mood in which opposition to peace 
seemed dominant—for the Under Sec- 
retary of State’s second stop on his 
fact-finding tour of warring Europe 
(the first stop had been Rome). 

Mr. Welles, who promised to utter 
“not one word” for publication during 
his entire trip, was as close-mouthed 
as he promised. But, from semi- 
official reports on the Nazi side, il 
was evident he heard no acceptable 
peace terms from Hitler. Even if he 
had, any German “peace offensive” 
would have been suspected by the 


The Chicago Tribune 


“Determined To Do a Thorough Job of It” 


Allies. The French even read sinister 
meanings into the order in which he 
called on Nazj leaders. 

Welles first visited Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop (first day), then 
Fuehrer Hitler, both of whom presum- 
ably candidly discussed German war 
aims which the Allies cannot think 
of accepting (see col. 3). Then he 
lunched with former Economics Min- 
ister Hjalmar Schacht, who for years 
has harped on the theme that an eco- 
nomically satisfied Germany would be 
a peaceful Germany. 

The next morning he called on Ru- 
dolf Hess, Hitler’s successor and 
deputy head of the Nazi Party. Hess, 
the French suspected, pointed out that 
all Germany was solidly behind Hit- 
ler’s war. Welles ended his Berlin 
stay by visiting Hermann Goering, 
Number Two Nazi, who had just re- 
turned from the front. Besides stress- 
ing Germany’s strength, the French 
suspected Goering held out as bait the 
“conservative” Nazis’ peace program. 

On his. way from Berlin to Paris 





through neutral Switzerland, \\ 
paused two days in Lausanne to 
pile notes. These were to be for {}) 
eyes of the State Department 
President Roosevelt alone. But | 
semi-official German statements, j! 
indicated that Germany’s peace }) 
included: 


1) Dismantling of British na 
bases and defenses at Gibraltar : 
the Suez Canal. 2) German hegemo 
over Central Europe—Poland, Czec! 
Slovakia, Hungary. 3) The Allies 
refrain from stirring up Scandinavia 
or the Balkans against Germany. 
Freedom of the seas, with a scaling 
down of the British fleet. 5) Retu 
of German colonies. But it was up 
the Allies to seek peace, the Nazi 
indicated, since they had “callously” 
rejected Hitler’s “final” peace off 
last October 6. 


Expanding on several of these 
_points, the influential Boersen Zeitiny 
newspaper close to the Foreign \in- 
istry, emphasized that Germany had 
“filled the political vacuum in Centra! 
Europe,” thus creating an equilibrium 
there. It denounced Great Britain’s 
“misuse” of sea power, but denied that 
Germany wished to dominate the seas, 
pointing to the German-British naval 
treaty which had limited the German 
Navy to about one-third Great Brit- 
ain’s. (As if bidding for American 
sympathy on this point, Grand <Ad- 
miral Raeder said in a radio interview 
that American shipping, obeying the 
Neutrality Act, need have no fear of 
the German Navy.) 

Mum as ever, without commenting on 
a rumor that Germany and United 
States would replace the Ambassadors 
they withdrew two years ago, Welles 
last week prepared for three-day visits 
to Paris and London, from which he 
would return to Rome, then America. 


. «» Six Months of War 


Europe’s war was six months ol 
last week. Taking stock of their half- 
year efforts, both the Allies and Ger- 
many appeared satisfied with resul's 

While Allied leaders made no 
tempt to sum up the gains and losses 
of either side, they issued statem« 
characterizing their economic warfa' 
against Germany as successful, for 
the Nazis, however, the German High 
Command published a long commun- 
ique designed to show that Allic( 
losses in all fields for the first s\ 
months of the war had been far gr¢ 
er than Germany’s. 

Against a total of 628 Allied ships. 
including warships and “ships of n 
trals in the enemy service,” the c: 
munique listed the loss of only 41 G: 
man vessels, Allied naval losses we'' 
detailed at 31 British warships <e- 
stroyed and many damaged, while 
German naval losses were Set at ~' 
ships; including the armored Gra/ 
Spee, two destroyers, six patro] boats 
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and only 11 submarines. Allied and 
neutral merchant ships destroyed by 
German naval action and mines were 
placed at 532, totaling 1,904,913 tons. 
in addition, the Nazi air force was 
credited with 65 more vessels of 75,000 
: In the air, the Nazis also claimed the 
edge over the Allies. Allied air losses 
were set at 335 planes against oply 78 
for the Reich. Of Allied losses, 285 
were said to have been shot down and 
30 lost in the sinking of.the British 
aircraft carrier Courageous. 

While the Nazi High Command 
failed to mention losses on the human 
side of the ledger, casualties so far 
have been comparatively light. Neu- 
tral sources estimate that each side 
has lost about 4,000 men, exclusive 
of the Polish campaign. 

\ctual warfare meanwhile gained 
momentum at sea and in the air. 


Sea 


sritain and Germany continued to 
fight a give-and-take sea war as Nazi 
planes kept up their terrorizing raids 
on shipping along the English coast. 
Britain captured one German freighter 
in the Caribbean Sea and said four 
others had been scuttled by their Ger- 
man crews. Balancing this, the Nazis 
sank three big British vessels, includ- 
ing the liner Pyrrhus and the British 
India steamship Domala, the latter 
bombed in the English Channel—the 
first time the channel was the scene of 
a bombing—with the loss of 108 lives. 
Looming as an increasingly serious 
development was a British blockade of 
German coal shipments to Italy. Italy, 
which badly needs coal, refused to 
obtain it from Britain because Britain 
has insisted on armaments in ex- 
hange and Italy has been willing only 
to give fruit and vegetables. So Italy 
continued trading with Germany. 
When Britain interfered with Ger- 
inv’s coal exports Italy declared this 
threatened a rupture of the British- 
Italian “gentlemen’s agreement” regu- 
lating the Mediterranean relations of 
the two countries. Last week, after 
issuing its protest, Italy ordered seven 
colliers to challenge the blockade. 
British warships promptly forced the 
colliers into a contraband control base. 
While Italian officialdom raged and 
spoke of “grave developments,” Brit- 
prepared a polite but firm rejec- 
tion of the Italian protest. The next 
ve was seemingly up to Italy, 


Air 
Besides German “attacks on North 
‘ea Shipping, both sides intensified 
their air reconnaissance activities. 


britain planes penetrated as far as 
‘erlin on five consecutive nights, 
Allied figures agree with the admitted German 
losses, except on submarines. They estimate 
vetween 25 and 50 U-boats have been destroyed. 
1 admits her naval losses have been relatively 
29 warships of various categories. But for the 
six months of the war the Associated Press lists 
a losses at 438 ships of 1,502,509 tons, including 

| and merchant vessels. 


French planes made deep thrusts into 
Germany and Nazi bombers swarmed 
over France. In this conflict of pho- 
tographers, the neutrality of Belgium 
and The Netherlands was violated on 
several occasions. During one such 
incident a Nazi bomber shot down two 
Belgian army patrol planes, killing 
one Belgian pilot and wounding an- 
other. Belgium protested to Berlin 
and received not only a complete Nazi 
apology, but a promise of indemnity. 


... Finland: At Viipuri 


Though the Finns were defending 
their second biggest city, Viipuri, with 
bulldog tenacity last week, it seemed 
that holding the town itself soon 
would no longer matter. For the city 
appeared in danger of being complete- 
ly surrounded. 

Russian Army forces, which earlier 
had been attacking from the east and 
northeast, where they were within 
three miles of Viipuri, and from the 
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Kermit Roosevelt: Finns Were Encouraged 


south, where they had occupied strat- 
egic islands in Viipuri Bay, claimed to 
have crossed the bay’s ice and taken 
position west of the city. 

The fall of this town, before the war 
Finland’s greatest industrial and com- 
mercial center, would be the severest 
Finnish set-back so far. Viipuri itself 
was a shambles last week. But strate- 
gically it remained tremendously im- 
portant. A network of railroads leads 
from it, the most vital running to the 
still unbent eastern half of the Man- 
nerheim Line, and to Finnish positions 
north of Lake Ladoga. 

After the Red Army takes or encir- 
cles Viipuri, one arm of it will prob- 
ably attempt to work its way along 
Finland’s southern coast to Helsinki. 
Another arm—especially if the attack- 
ers were being directed, as reported, 
by Marshal Simeon Budenny, prob- 
ably the ablest unpurged Red general 
—is expected to reach out for Simola, 
about 25 miles northwest of Viipuri. 
Simola is the most important railroad 


junction in southwestern Finland. 
Once the Russians reach it, all direct 
communication between industrial 
Finland and the yet untaken western 
Mannerheim Line and north-of-Lake 
Ladoga defenses would be cut. 

More encouraging news for the 
Finns came from London, where Ker- 
mit Roosevelt, son of the late Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, resigned 
his commission in the British Army to 
become a colonel leading the British 
contingent of the International Expe- 
ditionary Force to Finland. Roosevelt 
said he hoped to have at least 3,000 
men in his unit. 

The Finns viewed this develop- 
ment hopefully. For if the Russian 
advance could be stalled off another 
six weeks, spring would thaw the 
lakes over which Russia may now at- 
tack and render much of Finland im- 
passible swampland, Should they hold 
out, think the Finns, and should the 
Allies’ and neutrals’ appetite for real 
aid to Finland’s tiring army be whet- 
ted by volunteers, perhaps friendly 
foreign armies instead of merely for- 
eign contingents- may be fighting on 
Finnish soil when summer comes in. 


War Sidelights — 


@ In Paris, the newspaper /ntran- 
sigeant reported that enemy agents 
were attacking the morale of French 
soldiers by writing them anonymous 
letters charging their wives with in- 
fidelity. The agents, the newspaper 
said, acquired convincing details of 
home furnishings, etc., by disguising 
themSelves as traveling salesmen. 





® In Downing street, London, ap- 
peared 22-year-old Joseph Green wear- 
ing a green sports jacket and carrying 
a bow and quiver. Calmly, he sent 
through the window of Number 10, 
home of the British Prime Minister, an 
arrow with this note attached: “End 


Hitlerism. The war demands a debt- 
free England. Social credit is the 


, 


only remedy.” In police court, Green 
was let off with a two pound peace 
bond because he was about to join the 
arniy. *° But he was warned that his 
arrow had “narrowly missed” an un- 
named Cabinet minister. 


®e Among British casualties on the 
Western Front was an aviator whose 
dental plate was ruined when the glass 
of water into which he put it froze 
overnight. Because regular rations 
are too hard, the British government 
is paying for his meals in a French 
restaurant until new teeth can be made. 


@ In Finland, a Scottish employer 
who profited one day’s work through 
the Leap Year extra day in February 
contributed one day’s wages in his 
plant ($60) to the Finnish Army. 


@ In Montevideo an enterprising 
junk dealer bought the submerged 
hulk of the scuttled German pocket 
battleship Graf Spee as junk, for 
$4,000. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Advertising Outlay 


To buy the attention and patronage 
of Americans, advertisers of all kinds 
spent an estimated $1,602,000,000 in 
the United States in 1939. This figure, 
published last week in Printers’ Ink, 
organ of the advertising profession, 
represents a slight gain over 1938 but 
is still well under the all-time high for 
1929, when the total volume of adver- 
tising reached some $2,340,000,000 

Last year’s figures for advertising 
expenditures in various media were 
as follows: 

Newspapers—%525,000,000 

Direct mail—$300,000,000 

Radio—3170,000,000 

Magazines (general )—$150,000,000 

Business publications—$50,000,000 

Farm publications—$17,000,000 

Outdoor (billboards, etc.)—$50,000,000 

Miscellaneous—$340,000,000 

a 


Farm Prices 


Three weeks ago 1,000 farm repre- 
sentatives at the National Farm Insti- 
tute were warned not to expect a war- 
time agricultural boom. The Allies, it 
was said, would avoid buying Amer- 
ican farm products to save their money 
for munitions. 

Last week the March report of the 
Department of Agriculture backed up 
this prediction. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics said that war had 
diminished, instead of stimulated, farm 
export business. Little wheat is going 
abroad; pork and lard exports are not 
up to volume; tobacco and fruit ex- 
ports.have dropped precipitously. 

Meantime, looking over farm pros- 
pects, the Bureau said: 

Disparity: Farm prices are at parity 
with the 1910-14 level of 100, but prices 
paid by farmers for commodities. and 
living average 122 per cent of the 
pre-1914 base. 

Livestock prices in general have suf- 
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fered because of high feeding costs. 
It has led to large marketing of short- 
fed cattle; returns from cattle feeding 
will be less favorable in the first half 
of 1940 than in 1939. Lighter weight 
hogs are being marketed because of 
an unfavorable corn-hog ratio. Mar- 
ketings are larger than this time last 
year. Good pasturage will hold off 
early lamb shipments longer this year 
than last, when poor pasturage forced 
early butchering. The April 1 wool 
marketing season wil be more favor- 
able than last year. 

Killing freezes have sent prices of 
both fruits and vegetables up, with the 
citrus fruit supply one-third smaller 
than this time last year. 

Culling of flocks and an adverse feed- 
egg price ratio sent eggs up early in 
the year, but the tremd is now reversed. 


Mills of the Gods 


For years fat, grinning Howard C. 
Hopson, a_ utilities operator whose 
methods were frequently deplored by 
his associates in that field, played hide- 
and-seek with the Federal government 
through the mazes of his billion-dollar, 
150-company Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric system. Last January the two top 
holding companies in the system— 
A. G. & E. Company and A. G. & E. 
Corporation—went into receivership, 
shortly after Hopson was taken down 
with heart disease. At last it appeared 
that the government would get a good 
look inside the dizzying complexities 
of A. G. & E.’s corporate structure. 

But A. G. & E. did not give up with- 
out a fight. First it sought receiver- 
ship in a remote, up-state New York 
Federal Court. When the case was in- 
stead sent before Judge Vincent Lei- 
bell in New York City, the fight cen- 
tered about the trustees who would 
draw up a reorganization plan (to 
break the system up into geographic 
units, in the spirit of the Utilities 








MILK PRODUCTION AFFECTED BY FREEZING 
WEATHER, BUT RELATIVELY LARGE COMPARED 
WITH AVERAGE OF RECENT YEARS. MORE 
COWS Of FARMS THIS WINTER THAN 


GREATLY REOUCED. 
PORK,LARD, AND 
WHEAT ARE DOWN. 
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Random Statistics——— 


N 1930, U. S. railroads schedul 

only 1,100 miles of runs at | 
miles or more per hour. Today, the 
are 65,034 miles of such mile-a-mi) 
ute runs. Despite this speed-up, pa 
senger fatalities on American rai 
roads have averaged only one p: 
1,498,000,000 miles during the pa: 
decade ...@ To extract for pe: 
fume manufacture one pound 
genuine oil of roses, valued at abou 
$175, eight tons of roses are ™ 
quired ... @ From Brazil’s tw 
billion coffee trees comes 72 jx 
cent of the world’s coffee su 
ply ...°@ Average of all taxe 
on every gallon of gasoline used i 
U. S. motor vehicles in 1938 was 4.‘ 
cents. Total annual gas tax yiel: 
was equal to $33.20 for every vehick 
registered at the year’s end. . 
@ Americans ate 275,000,000 gallon 
or . 8,500,000,009 portions, of ix 
cream and 9,000,000 gallons of as- 
sorted ices in 1938 .... e Gold worth 
more than $15,000,000,000 has disap- 
peared through destruction, hoard 
ing or ship sinkings since the yea 
1500 ...@ When the first censu: 
provided for in the U. S. Constitu- 
tion was taken in 1790, the American 
population was about 3,929,000. 
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Holding Company Act), operate t! 
business, or even sue A. G. & E.’s foi 
mer directors. 

Two weeks ago Judge Leibell named 
his trustees. Sole trustee for the Coi- 
pany is Walter H. Pollack, New York 
attorney experienced in both banking 
and utilities. Two trustees were nai- 
ed for the Corporation. One was 
Willard L. Thorp, chief economist for 
Dun & Bradstreet and former Foreizn 
and Domestic Commerce chief in the 
U. S. Commerce Department. The se 
ond appointment had a fine ironi 
flavor: it went to Dennis J. Drisco!l, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Publi 
Utilities Commission. 

When the Holding Company Act ol 
1935 was being considered, Congress 
man Driscoll, from St. Marys in sparse- 
ly-populated Elk County, Pa., expose: 
the “fake telegram” pressure campaiz! 
which Howard Hopson was wagins 
against the bill. The bill was passed, 
and Hopson licked. But the next year, 
while Roosevelt was sweeping Penn 
sylvania in 1936, utility money helped 
defeat Congressman Driscoll for 
election. By 1937 Mr. Driscoll was on 
up again: for after the Democrat! 
Legislature ripped out the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, Driscoll was instal! 
as chairman of the new Public Uti!'- 
ties Commission. Last week, revit 
ing this history, aging, erudite 
Driscoll, according to his frien:s, 
scribbled in his diary the Greek verses 

> - 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 682 Elms Blvi.. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out «<n 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles (Hemor- 
rhoids) and related ailments. You can 
have this book by asking for it on a post- 
card sent to the above address. No chars 
for it. It may save you much suffering and 
money. Write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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which are translated: “The mills of the 
gods grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceeding small.” 

While the receivership could be 
counted upon to break A. G, & E. into 
compact geographical units, last week 
iwo other utility systems had been 
ordered by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to do the same. 
fhe first two orders under the “death 
sentence” provision of the Holding 
Company Act, they were directed at the 
Electric Bond and Share system, and 
Engineers Public Service Company. 


More Migrants 


One of America’s fastest-growing 
problems is that of the migratory 
farmer who has lost his land. Last 
week there were indications that the 
problem might be more pressing than 
ever during the spring and summer. 

From California came reports of a 
steady increase in the number of mi- 
vrant farm families entering the State 
io search for jobs, already far too few 
for the estimated 300,000 “Okies” and 
“Arkies” now there. In the last six 
months of 1938, 31,390 migrants rolled 
cross Califronia’s borders in their an- 
cient jalopies. In the same period of 
1939, the number increased by more 
than one-third, to 44,174. Thus far 
this year, some officials estimate, the 
entrance rate has doubled. 

Once again, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in Washington warned 
that 350,000 migrant farm families, 
representing more than 1,000,000 per- 
sons, are already “following the crops” 
throughout the nation under “deplor- 
able conditions.” Stating that the mi- 
srants “probably have the lowest liv- 
ing standards of any group in the Unit- 
ed States,” the FSA pictured them as 
living on incomes of $200 to $450 a 
year per family in squalid, unsanitary 
road-side camps. 

i 
Briefs 


@ New -York State imposes a tax 
upon incomes of non-residents earned 
within the state. Last week, airline 
pilots flying in and out of New York 
City’s new airport—La Guardia Field 

-were up in arms because the state 
proposed to clamp an income tax upon 
iheir earnings in the proportion that 
heir mileage flown within the state 
bears to their total mileage flown 
vithin and without the state. Hinting 
they might fight the tax in court, the 
pilots expressed the fear that if New 
York could tax them, other states over 
which they fly would tax them, too. 





@ Largest single beneficiary among 
the 3,750,000 farmers and corporations 
receiving AAA benefit payments in 
1937 was the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., which collected $257,095. 
Though the average AAA check was 
about $75, 11 payments above $100,000 
were made; eight of these went to in- 
surance companies owning farm lands 
through foreclosures. After these pay- 
ments for 1937 were made, Congress 
prohibited benefits of more than $10,- 
(00 to any one concern, 





EDUCATION 


Education and Prosperity 


Many educators are convinced that 
a nation’s economic prosperity and a 
high level of education among its citi- 
zens go together; stated conversely, 
that ignorance breeds poverty. 

From this theory follows the argu- 
ment that the United States could lift 
itself out of the economic doldrums if 
our educational system were extended 
and improved, Last week, just such a 
program had been presented in a re- 
port to the National Educational As- 
sociation in Washington. 


.« « What Is Wrong 


The report, called “Education and 
Economic Well-Being,” was the result 
of a study made by the Educational 
Policies Commission—a group of 20 
noted educators chosen by the N. E. A. 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators. The report 
was written by Dr. J. K. Norton of 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dr. Norton found many faults with 
present educational policies. Many 
students with small-caliber intellects 
are allowed to be exposed to higher 
education because they have the 
money, while many with large-caliber 
intellects cannot get it because they 
haven’t the money, “Though we have 
tended to employ larger and larger 
numbers ,.. of highly trained work- 
ers, there is still a shortage of many 
types of goods and services which can 
be produced only by trained workers.” 
Moreover though “the number of high 
school graduates has greatly in- 
creased, the percentage of those who 
continue on into college is now less 
than in 1900.” 





. . . Five Suggestions 
To correct this, Norton urged: 


(1) universal compulsory school at- 
tendance until the student “can get 
and hold a full-time job”; (2) expand- 
ing the ten-year compulsory school] at- 
tendance requirement to all states; 
(3) increasing the average number of 
years of free schooling for all Amer- 
ican youth to 14 years—or through 
junior college; (4) free college or 
university training for every child of 
superior ability who wants to go on 
with his education, even though his 
family cannot finance it; (5) expan- 
sion of vocational education to the 
point where boys and girls will leave 
school ready to take productive jobs. 


The report estimated the cost of this 
program would be about $4,000,000,000 
a year, a billion dollars more than 
was spent on publicly and privately 
financed elementary, secondary and 
higher education in 1938. But this ex- 
penditure, it was said, would be re- 
turned manyfold because if every 
worker were educated for the job in 
which he would be most productive, 
America’s national income easily 
could reach $100,000,000,000 a year, 
compared to last year’s $68,500,000,000, 
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Mail to 2800 W. 
Mail this Coupon or 
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Buys Famous Allstate 
Auto Insurance Policy 


That's all! Only about 8c a day is average cost of 
Allstate Automobile Insurance Policy in most states. 
Allstate was organized years ago by Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. to meet the needs of the American car owner. 
Your Allstate Policy may save you a substantial sum, 
because in most states, Allstate’s rates are consider- 
ably lower than listed manual rates. In a few states 
Allstate icsues a participating policy at manual rates 
on which it has paid substantial dividends to policy- 
holders. You ray take six months to pay your 
premiums. And you enjoy the protection with a 
sound, reliable company, known for its fair policy of 
settling all claims promptly, and for promptly paying 
legally assessed damages for bodily injury, loss of life 
and property, in accordance with the terms of your 
policy. Other features: protection when you drive 
cars belonging to others; up to $5.00 a day reimbursed 
you for other transportation, up to 30 days, if your 
car is stolen; Passenger Medical Insurance at slight 
extra cost (in states where permitted) ; full insurance 
against fire, theft, collision. Write today for rates on 
your automobile. Simply copy down from your State 
License Card all the information about your car such 
as make, year, model, motor number, serial number, 
etc. Send this information today to Allstate Insurance 
Company, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Desk A-8, Chicago, Il}. 


AGENTS Zest selling, cotton gabardine Gorman 

3, pper fastener. s on Ss t. 
WANTED: ;., use at Home, Auto, Plane or Boat. 
We give you exclusive territory. You collect commis- 
sions in advance. Special offer to church societies and 


clubs to make extra money. Write today for free de- 
tails. Klos-pak Sales Co., Quakertown, Pa. 
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Get Better RUGS 
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use your OLD 
Rugs, Clothing 


Mail Coupon or 1c Postal 
for big FREE BOOK of 
Rugs and Model Roomsin 
Color.Shows how we merge, 
shred, sterilize and reclaim 
wool in all kinds of old rugs, 
clothing—bleach, respin, 
redye and weave lururious, 


—Any Size You Want 
CHOICE of 66 Early Amer- 
ee. need eolers, Want 


— Orders Filled in Week. 


PHONE your Freight or 
Railway Express man to call 


FRE f at your door for material, 
ship it at our expense. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our 
ed comel 

BOOK IN COLORS i a 


encenneeeee see 
co 
N RUG | eA ANCISCO 
_ CHICAGO, Dept. Q-72 
1c Postal for Free Book. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 480 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and ,age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today, 








-- AND | USED TO BE SUCH 
A SAUSAGE IN THIS DRESS 


Look at 
the Fat 
I’ve Lost! 


Now you may slim down 
your face and figure without 
starvation dieting or back- 
b exercises, Just eat 
sensibly and take Marmola 
under the conditions and ac- 
cording to directions on the 


package. 

Marmola Tablets have been 
sold to the public for more 
than thirty years. More than 
twenty million boxes have been distributed during 
that period. 

Marmola is not a cure-all, Marmola is only for 
adult fat persons whose fatness is caused by a 
thyroid deficiency (hypothyroidism) but who are 
otherwise normal and healthy, We do not make 
any diagnosis as that is the function of your physi- 
cian, who must be consulted for that purpose. Why 
not try to lose those ugly, uncomfortable pounds 
the Marmola way? Get a box of Marmola today 
from your druggist, 


NOBODY LOVES A 


COUGHER 


Here’s Quick, Safe Relief 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions, 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At ail drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-20, 
440 Washington St., New York City. 
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King Psousennes | 


In the eleventh century B. C., the 
Egyptian ruler Rameses III defeated 
an alliance of Philistines, Aecheans 
and Trojans at sea. Better to exploit 
his newly won sea power, Rameses III 
moved his capital from Thebes to 
Tanis, 60 miles up the Nile Delta from 
the present Alexandria. 

At Tanis, shortly thereafter, Smen- 
des, descendant of a wealthy family 
of merchants, founded the 21st, or 
Tanis dynasty of Egyptian rulers. Of 
this dynasty, Psousennes I was the 
second ruler. His reign lasted for 
46 years. 

For years, knowledge of the 2ist 
dynasty has been 
meager because no 
royal tomb of that 
era had been un- 
earthed. Last 
week, however, 
one had. After 10 
years of digging at 
ancient Tanis 
(now San EI- 
Hagar), Prof. Pier- 
re Montet, work- 
ing for Strasbourg 
University, found 
the tomb of old 
Psousennes I him- 
self under the 
great temple of 
Rameses. In the 
presence of King 
Farouk, an ardent 
amateur archae- 
ologist, the tomb 
was opened. 

Psousennes’s 
tomb was of pink 
granite, 23 by 16 
feet. It held three 
sarcophagi, one 
within another 
The first was of 
rose granite, its lid 
carved with an ef- 
figy of Psousennes 
I, the second of 
black granite, and the third of silver. 
Inside the third were the remains of 
Psousennes I. 

Head of the skeleton—thoroughly 
decomposed because of the delta damp- 
ness—was encased in a gold mask, the 
rest in silver gilt. On the chest were 
gold ornaments. In addition, there 
were gold bracelets and necklaces, a 
pair of gold shoes, and gold chains 
strung with precious stones. 

The discovery was considered the 
most important since the tomb of King 
Tut-ankh-Amen was unearthed in 1922. 
Everything except a few wood and 
leather objects was well-preserved. On 
the walls of the tomb, the bracelets 
and other objects were important in- 
scriptions. From these Prof. Montet 
expeets to reconstruct the history of 
all or part of the 21st dynasty, because 
they furnish a record not only of 









age... «« ® 


vision experts, 


Science Facts 


ETWEEN 60 and 70 per cent of 
the weight of the human body 
is made up of water ...e Ina 
recent report to 
Institution, it was stated that the 
venom of the black widow spider 
is about 15 times more potent than 
.» +» @ Research 
indicates that plastic surgery was 
practiced in Asia over 2,000 years 
Mined in northern 


the Smithsonian 


the rattlesnake’s 


Canada, polonium 
rarest ef elements. 
$2,000,000 an ounce ,. 
than 25,000 of America’s total blind 
population have lost their sight be- 
cause of venereal infection, many of 
them through no fault of their own 
... @ The known unmined supply 
of bituminous coal in the United 
States is enough to meet normal de- 
mand for the fuel for the next 2,000 
years ...@ The human eye, say 


more alert than the ear and 30 times 
more alert than the nose. An in- 
crease of one per cent in visual 
brightness is detected by the eye, 
but tone intensity must be increased 
10 per cent before the ear notices 
any change in sound, and an odor 
must be intensified a third before 
the nose is aware of change. 





major events of the era but also of 
the king’s family and genealogical tree. 





Astronomers’ Troubles 


One of man’s first scientific achiev«- 
ments was to measure time in yea: 
Today he has it down to a fine poin' 
But our calendars are still too ina 
curate to please scientists, Dr. Oliver . 
Lee, Northwestern University astron 
omer, revealed last week. 

Man’s first calendar was based oi 
moon-months. Because moon-mont! 
years and solar years did not jibe, 
Julius Caesar in 46 B. C. establish 
ed a solar calendar, with the yea: 
equal to the time it takes the sun to 
move. from on 
equinox back int 
that equinox. Sinc: 
that time was 
hours 48 minute; 
46.8 seconds long 
er than 365 days. 
a leap year day 
was added ever) 
fourth year. 

In 1582, after his 
astronomer Clavi 
us had pointed out 
that the Julian cal 
endar was 0078 
days too long. 
Pope Gregory XII! 
established th: 
Gregorian calen 
dar. It dropped 1) 
days from 1582, 
and avoided fu 
ture difficulties (so 
Gregory thought) 
by omitting lea) 
year days in cen 
tury-years unless 
they were divisi 
ble by 400. 

Last week- Dr. 
Lee said the yea 
is still too long fo: 
the Gregorian cal- 
endar by .00284 
days, which means 
loss of a full day in 3,163 years 

To add to astronomers’ troubles 
Dr, Lee said, the solar year is decreas 
ing one-half second per century, whil 
the tides, pulling against the earth’s 
rotation, are lengthening our days 
1/1000th of a second per century. 


Medicine a “Trade” 


A lower court erred in its opin 
ion that the practice of medicine is no! 
a trade, and therefore not within th: 
purview of the Sherman Anti-Trus! 
Act, according to a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap 
peals in Washington last week. The 
decision means that the American 
Medical Association and two local af- 
filiated medical societies must stand 
trial under a Federal indictment charg- 
ing conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
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Chairmen & F. D. R. 


HE scene was the parlor of the 

Doaks home. On the floor, beside 
the most comfortable chair, rested a 
Kentucky-style campaign hat of un- 
usual dimensions. Alongside the hat 
rested a walking stick that had “walk- 
ed” in every county of the nation. 
\nd in the chair itself rested the owner 
of these interesting accouterments, 

Colonel Straw Ballot, just back from 
another of his country-wide inter- 
view-tours for PATHFINDER, was 
discussing current public sentiment on 

variety of topics with his friend 
Joe Doaks. 

“Even so,” Joe was saying, “it seems 
io me that in your analysis of politi- 
cal trends you ought to give more 
consideration to the opinions of the 
politicians themselves.” 

“And what do you mean by that, 
sir?” asked the 
Colonel, his voice 
carrying a note of 
challenge. 

“You know what 
[ mean, Colonel,” 
said Joe, sticking 
to his guns, “T 

iean that the peo- 
ple don’t really 
choose the Presi- 
dential nominees. 
lhat’s done at par- 
ty conventions by 
politicians who 
nay or may not 





Attitude 


PATHFINDER POLL 


No Landslid 


HERE are 3,092 Democratic coun- 

ty chairmen, and Colonel Bal- 
lot has sounded out 869 of these in 
connection with their views on a 
third term for President Roosevelt. 
His findings indicate that there is 
no landslide movement among these 
rank-and-file party leaders to break 
the two-term precedent, only 52.4 
per cent favoring the idea: 


FAVOR a third term . 
AGAINST a third term 382 43.9 


U ndecided Sa doin a ree 32 _3. 7 


he cried. “Better deal that one over 
again, Mr. Deaks—one question at a 
time.” And thereupon, he reached into 
his pockets and pulled out a batch 
of notes, written as usual on the back 
of old envelopes. 

“There are 3,092 Democratic county 
chairmen,” he began. “I decided to 
find out how they felt about a third 
term for President Roosevelt, so I 
interviewed as many as I could get 
around to in one week. To be exact, 
I got around to 869 of them, getting 
some representation from every single 
state in the Union. Well, sir, to each 
of these 869 I put the third-term ques- 
tion, and the replies—” 

“Wait a minute,” 
“Don’t tell me this one, Colonel— 
let me guess. I'd like to see how 
close I can come.” 

“All right, sir,” the old gentleman 
agreed. “I'll give you three chances, 
and if you come 
within 10 per cent 
of the correct an- 
swer, I'll give up 
globe-trotting and 
spend the rest of 
my days listening 
to the political 
forecasts made by 
the boys who loaf 
around Jeff. 
Brown’s hardware 
















Number a store.” 
a “ ’ ve 
455 52.4 I don’t want 





you to give up 
globe-trotting, 








observe the senti- 
ents expressed 

by the home folks.” 
“The old smok- 

ing-room -_ theory,” 






remarked the 
Colonel, half to himself. “The old 
theory about political bosses dictating 
candidacies from behind the closed 
doors of smoke-filled rooms.” 

“Well, call it what you will,” Joe 


went on, “but you have to admit it 
counts for something. Consider your 
polls, for example. They show public 
pinion giving Dewey the Republican 
Reg ee nomination, but will the 
(i, P. politicians do the same at 
Philadelphia in June?” 

“There are some fallacies in that 
line of thought,” the old gentleman 
utin. “But assuming otherwise, just 
for the sake of argument, what would 
you have me do?” 

“Very simple, Colonel,” Joe replied. 
“Merely take an occasional poll of 
political opinion among the politicians 
themselves.” 

The Colonel slapped his knee. “Beat 
vou to the draw on that one, Mr. 
Doaks,” he said. “It’s the very thing 
I’ve been doing all week.” 

“Swell!” Joe exclaimed, and he 
pulled his chair closer to the Colonel’s. 
“Who did you interview, and on what, 
and how did it turn out?” 

Grinning broadly, the old gentleman 
help.up his hand. “Hold on there!” 


Total ° = ine ne 


Colonel,” Joe 
laughed, “but if 
that’s the deal, one 
guess will be 
enough, and it should be within five 
per cent correct. Here it is: of all 
the Democratic county chairmen you 
interviewed, not Jess than 95 per cent 
declared themselves to be in favor 
of a third term for President Roose- 
velt.” 

The Colonel shook his head. “Sorry, 
Mr. Doaks,” he declared. “You can’t 
retire me on that guess. You're very 
wrong, but I'll say this much for you: 
I believe I’d have guessed at least 90 
per cent myself. It’s nothing like 
that, though. Far from it; in fact, 
only 52.4 per cent declared in favor 
of a third term. Here are the actual 
figures, interview for interview, and 
the corresponding percentages. Some- 
what surprising, I’d say.” 

As Joe Doaks examined the figures, 
Colonel Ballot picked up his Kentucky- 
style hat and his walking stick. And 
as he moved toward the front door, 
his eyes seemed wistful. “You know, 
Mr. Doaks,” he said, “in a way it 
would have been nice if your guess 
had -been right, because that would 
have kept me from gallivanting all the 
time, and I’d have been able to spend 
a little while—say a year or two— 
with the boys who gather ’round the 
counter at Jeff’s.” 


Joe interrupted. 


. Lost 14 Pounds in 3 Weeks 


Now . you may rid your body of 
ly, anbealthy FAT and know the thrill ne cy —— 
graceful figure. No rous dieti 
ho exercising! Just eat this io harmless NEW, pure, 
delicious ‘ood’ Candy and w slender. An 






. MONEY BACK Guaranteed! 
n your order x NOW—posteard of er, Pay 
on! om » plus postage for 3 ‘da day’ ® eup- 
oly of “REDUX”, regular price our money 
refunded if you're not delighted with ae. 
‘Vitamin process patent pending’’. 
Rye LABORATORIES CO., 
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. ~v—~Electric Eye 


Nit \ ANNUNCIATOR 
AND BURGLAR 


ALARM 
Stores, Homes, Taverns, Shops, 
iz = Garages—scores of others——waiting 
for the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 
and Annunciator. Real rotection— 
guards against intrusions. Invisible beam of ‘ "Black Li Light,” 
when interrupted, sounds continuous elarm. Phuge in any 
Nght socket. Ustetiing demonstration takes 10 seconds— 
makes sales on the spot. 
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FARN EXTRA MONEY avon 


§ Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We work. Write 
and supply you with vost rite 
today for B 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd 





DEPT.115, ante Ont 










YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe O0.C.K. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
iforni 


San Jose, , 4 
DICE. CARDS. 
Specialties for Magicians’ use. Inks, 
Shiners, Check-Cop, Daubs. Catalog 


upon req 
HILL BROS. Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 






















CHEST DISEASES 


Write today for our educational, well illustrated 
PREE BOOKLET which describes different types 
of chest diseases and tells about our mild and 
effective treatment. 


CLUFF SANATORIUM 
9108 E. Colfax Denver, Cole. 
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.—%65 days. Write National Protec 


12 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Paid to Everyone—Ages 7 to 90 


Over One and One-Half Million Dollars in cash benefits 
have already been paid to one-cent-a-day policyholders by 
National Protective Insurance Co., oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind, 

Their new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, increas- 
Ing to $6,000. ($2, 000 ages 7¢ to90). Maximum monthly 
benefits of $100 payable up 24 months. Large cash sums 

id for fractures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits paid 

or ay and every accident. Same old price—jyst one cent a 
day. Age limits policy—men, women and Gilarenages 
7 t 90 years. 

SEND NO MONEY. For 10days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and re- 
la hip. Ne application to fill out, no medical examination. 
After reading policy, which will be mailed to you, either 
return it or send $3.66, which pays you up for a whole year 

ve Insurance Co., 400 Pick- 
wiek Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


LEARN THE 
TRUTH ABOUT 





How to Get Rid of Them 


@ Corns are caused by pressure and friction—often 
become large, painful and ugly. Home paring can 
only give temporary relief—means risk of infection. 
But there’s no need to suffer. Milliong have ended 
cerns this easy way. Just puta Blue-Jay orn Plaster 
neatly over the corn. It acts quickly and gently as 
shown above. You have glorious relief and simply 
by avoiding the pressure and friction which caused 
your corns, you can prevent their return. Get Blue- 
Jay Corn Plasters today—only 25¢ for 6. Same price 
in Canada. 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK = PLASTERS 


NEAR EAST— 


(Continued from page 4) 


weeks ago Britain forbade the sale of 
any more Arab land to the Jews. Brit- 
ish forces of some 250,000 in the Near 
East are divided between Egypt and 
Palestine, where the British have air 
bases. 

© Egypt, an Ottoman suzerainty be- 
fore the World War, had long been a 
British sphere of influence before Brit- 
ain assumed a protectorate in 1914. 
Given her independence as a constitu- 
tional monarchy in 1922, Egypt is 
bound to Britain by a perpetual treaty 
of alliance. Britain is empowered to 
station 10,000 troops there to guard the 
Suez Canal, and 400 airplanes; and to 
move unlimited troops into Egypt if 
war threatens. Alexandria, at the 
mouth of the Nile, and Port Said on 
the Canal, are British naval bases. 
Handsome young King Farouk’s own 
army of 25,000 is British-trained. 

e /Jraq, old Mesopotamia, was also 
carved from the Ottoman Empire and 
mandated to the British by the League 
of Nations. In 1930 Britain granted 
Iraq its independence, but keeps an 
eye on the 32-million-barrel-per-year 
Mosul oilfields, shared jointly with 
French, Dutch and American compan- 
ies. Great Britain has air bases in Iraq 
and the right to use its communica- 
tions in event of war, The Iraqi Army 
of 20,000 is British-trained. 


. . . The Two Independents 


© Saudi Arabia, heart of the barren 
Arabian Peninsula, is one of the Near 
East’struly independent states. Its re- 
markable 65-year-old King, Ibn Saud, 
has ruled his country 40 years, He has 
been friendly to the British, who han- 
dle him with care, since his own land 
(500,000 square miles) is well-nigh 
unconquerable, and since as a warrior 
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“Leap year gal, 
Fish for man, 


Or when she can.” 


Even Confucius seems a bit puzzled about the 
lady who takes advantage of Leap Year, so here 
is your opportunity to help this wise old Chinese 
philosopher by adding a last line to his limerick 
and at the same time you may win a cash prize 
| for yourself. Think of a good last line for this 
limerick. Then mail it to us on a lc post card 

or in a letter. If your line is judged the best, we 
will pay you $50.00 in cash, Second Prize will be 
$25.00; Third Prize, $15.00; and 20 additional 
prizes of $2.50 each. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be. awarded. Be sure that your last 
line ends with a word rhyming with ‘‘toes’’ and ‘“‘beaus.”” Some of the. rhyming 
words you may use are ‘‘goes,’’ “‘blows,’’ “‘froze,”” “‘chose,”’ etc. 


26-piece Silver Set for Promptness 


Send your line for the Leap Year Limerick today for we are going to give, just for prompt- 
ness, a 26-piece silverware set to First Prize Winner in addition to $50.00 in cash, Only one 
line will be accepted from an individual. This offer is open to anyone living in the United States 
who has not won a Cash prize from us since January, 1936. Your limerick line must be mailed 


1940, Mail your tine to; Leap Year Limerick, 54 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kansas 
















Confucius say be on your (oes 

As lady is out after beaus. 
Young man has no chance 
To fiee from romance 
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and guardian of the holy places, he 
could call 100,000 men to his battle 
standard and stir up a hornet’s nes 
of trouble. 

@ fran (Persia), like modern Tu 
key and Saudi Arabia, is the creatioy 
of one man—a fierce, proud, energetic 
warrior-statesman, Reza Pahlevi Shah. 
who in 1926 crowned himself Sha! 
in-Shah (King of Kings). Taking mod 
ern Turkey as his model, Reza rebui!: 
his country at top speed and made ji 
absolutely independent. By 1932 he 
was strong enough to cancel the A 
glo-Iranian oil concession, granting jt 
again only after he had twisted tl) 
British lion’s tail by cutting the con 
cession in half and more than doubliig 
the royalties paid his country. Today, 
with 77 million barrels annually, Irav 
is the world’s fourth oil-producing 
country, and it is important in the Nea; 
East because its 528,000 square miles 
border on Iraq, Turkey, Russia, A! 
ghanistan and India, and on both the 
Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf. It lies 
athwart the land route to India. 


. . . When Spring Comes? 


Not all of these countries would ne 
cessarily be involved if war came to 
the Near Eastern front; but all migh! 
be. It is more likely that they would 
become involved indirectly than di- 
rectly; more likely that there would 
be troop movements through the Near 
East than troop engagements in th« 
Near East. . 

An attack by Russia or Germany, 
would be a desperate gamble, All that 
section bordering on Russia, is guard- 
ed by mountains reaching as high as 
18,000 feet. An attack on the Mosul oi! 
fields in Iraq, for example, woyld 
mean crossing these mountains and 
penetrating rugged northeastern Tur 
key, or even more rugged Iran. 

On the other hand, it would be much 
simpler for the Allies to attack Rus- 
sia’s rich oil fields that lie between the 
Caspian and Black Seas, Batum, Black 
Sea terminus of a pipeline, is only a 
few minutes’ bombing flight from the 
Turkish border, And, since Allied and 
Turkish fleets are strong enough to 
command the Black Sea, a naval action 
against Batum would be an effective 
opening for a campaign, 

A more likely avenue for either Ger- 
man or Russian attack would be 
through Rumania, in the Balkans. 
Such an attack would certainly bring 
Turkey and the Allies post-haste to 
the aid of King Carol’s own 1,600,000 
troops. Or, should Rumania capitu- 
late to Nazi demands, now being 
pressed, that she enter the German 
economic orbit and accept Germany’s 
guarantees of her border, the allied 
forces of Britain and France might 
Strike to prevent such a move. 

An interesting question is what Ital) 
would do in such a situation, Italy 
has warned Russia to stay out of the 
Balkans. But which way would Mus- 
solini jump if Germany moved in 
there? Many observers feel that the 
Allies would not have moved. so many 
troops into the Near East, where the 
Italian Navy could threaten their com- 
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munications, unless they had a tacit 
understanding with Italy to keep 
hands off and play the role of a more 
less benevolent neutral. 
However that may be, the world 
aits to see how events will move. 
here is a strong expectation that 
hen spring breaks, troops will again 
be on the march through the Near 
East, road of empire and crossroads of 
conquest since history began. 
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FASHION NEWS FOR BUDGETEERS 


$200@—This figure-fiattering ‘round-the-clock dress 

the sort of style that’s as good next year as it is 
today. The side panels of the skirt slim the hips; 
there’s grand softness through the bodice and a 
vathful collar. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 
4°g yards 39 inch fabric. 

4256—For morning “early-birds’, here’s a perfect 
me-saver. This house-and-market frock in simple, 
limming princess style, opens right down the front. 
calloped collars and cuffs are crisp in contrast. De- 
igned for 16 to 20 and 34 to 48. A 36 requires 5 yards 
6 inch fabric and *4 yard contrast. 

9$241—Style comes through the kitchen way in this 
rim, efficient apron that shows a smartly pointed, 
broad waistband. The shoulder straps are connected 
1 back to “stay put.’ Designed for small, medium 
and large. A small requires 2°g yards 35 inch fabric. 














Price of patterns 15¢ each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “special” events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited te your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 
pattern together. 25e. A Pattern Editer, 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 











HOUSEHOLD 


Paper Oven Test 


If your cooking range has no ther- 
mostatic oven control, the next best 
thing is an oven thermometer placed 
on the middle shelf of the oven dur- 
ing baking. In lieu of an oven ther- 
mometer, this paper test will prove 
helpful: 

Place a sheet of white, unglazed pa- 
per in the center of the heated oven. 
In a slow oven, the paper will turn a 
delicate brown in five minutes. A 
moderate oven will turn the paper a 
medium brown in the _ five-minute 
period, while a hot oven will turn it 
dark brown. 


Checkerboard Sandwiches 


These novel sandwiches will help 
decorate the party sandwich tray. 
They are also great favorites with 
the youngsters. To make them you 
need a loaf of white bread and one of 
whole wheat bread, preferably cut in 
half-inch slices. 

For your trial batch, take three 
slices each of whole wheat and white 
bread, Remove the crusts and spread 
the slices with soft butter. Then, al- 
ternating the slices, make two stacks 
of three slices each—one with a whole 
wheat slice between two white slices 
and the other with a white slice be- 
tween two whole wheat slices. 

Next cut the two stacks into half- 
inch slices. Spread with soft but- 
ter and alternate them again, making 
stacks of three three-layer slices each. 
Finally, press the stacks together, 
wrap each in wax paper and place in 
icebox to harden the butter. When 
ready to serve, cut crosswise into thin 
slices to give the checkerboard effect. 


Mashed Turnips 


Pare and cut turnips into thin slices. 
Boil in small quantity of salted water 
for 20 minutes, or until tender. Press 
through a colander and season with 
cream, butter and salt. Sprinkle pa- 
prika over top before serving. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Before stuffing fowl] wipe the in- 
side thoroughly dry to prevent the 
stuffing from being soggy. 

@ Sugar and starch spots on table 
linen or washable clothing yield read- 
ily to sponging with plain cold water. 














q A teaspoon of vinegar beaten into 
boiled frosting when flavoring is add- 
ed will keep it from being brittle or 
breaking when cut. 

@ A few cloves added to vegetable 
soup will give it a delicious flavor. 


@ To hasten the cooking of vege- 
tables, add a small pinch of baking 
soda to the water. 


@ Brass fixtures wil] not tarnish if 
given a thin coat of lacquer. 
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‘Don't tell me my 
Child hasWORMS! 


You can’t be too sure, Mother! 


The very thought of worms is shocking! 
But that's no reason for believi your 
children are immune. Often, a child can 
“pick up” this nasty infection without your 
knowing it! And even when large round 
worms have started to w and multiply, 
the outward signs may very misleading. 
Does your child bite his nails? Does he - 
fidget and scratch his nose and other parts? 
Is his appetite finicky and his stomach up- 
set? These all may be signs of round worms. 


If you even suspect that your child has 
this nasty infection, start giving him Jayne's 
VERMIFUGE right away and you may spare 
him days and nights of misery. Jayne's is 
the best known worm medicine throughout 
America, and has been used by millions of 
mothers to expel round worms. 

When taken as directed Jayne's Vermi- 
Fruee acts thoroughly, yet gently. And it 
tastes good! If there are no worms, it acts 
merely as a mild laxative. 


Look for the big red ‘‘J"’ on the package 
and note that all the active f ents are 
plainly printed on the label. Jayne's is a 
worm remedy that does not contain santonin. 

Write today for Jayne's good-will gift: a 
high-grade, modern-style kitchen knife abso- 
lutely free! Stainless steel blade and special 
non-slip handle. It’s yours for the asking; no 
strings attached, nothing to buy. Cut out 
this ad and send it with your name and ad- 
dress, before March 23, 1940, to ae oe 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 Vine St., Philadelp 















No man can resist 
a clear, fresh 
complexion! 
Help yourself to 
beauty and happi- 
ness with the pure 
cleansing lather of 
Sayman's Soap! 


RECIPE FOR 
| ROMANCE! 


SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 


Write Sayman, De 
12-L, St. Loute, . 


Here’s amazing way to 


Relieve ‘Regular’ Pains 


Mrs. J. C. Lawson writes: “7 was undernour- 

ished, had cramps, headaches and back- 

ache, associated with my monthly periods. 

4 took Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 

for a while, gained strength, and was 

greatly relieved of these pains.” 

R over 70 years, countless thousands of women, 
who suffered functional monthly ins, have 
taken Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription over a 










coy , have goon eves ze to find 
amous remed em ward 
off such monthly Gisountotte. 


Most amazing, this scientific remedy, formulated 
by a practicing physician, is guaranteed to contain 
no harmful drugs—no narcotics. In a scientific way, 
it improves nutritional assimilation; helps build 

up 200 po fuarenees wpus, suuietnnee 650-5 

you against functi Lessens nervousness 


during this trying period. 
Don moment from such 


*t suffer one unn 
monthly discomfort. os Dr. ce’s Favorite Pre- 


from your druggist. Discover how won- 
Gecfally i acta to relleva'yes ef Reaalar selon) 










TREES-PLANTS - SHRUBS 4%, 


2-3 Ft. Apple 20c; 3-Ft. Peach 5eeach. Postpaid. 7? 
Getour new 1940, 64-page free catalog. Complete , 
plantings for farm or city lots. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. ae 


ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 


| Remove hair, vately st home 
Sere end ‘skill. "the 


ary care and 


Grectiene with ordin: 
ethod positively provente hair from 


$ rings heppineee, 
‘ greater success. 
——— Sead Gc in stamps TODAY tor Beotict, “* 
D. J. MAHLER CO., Inc., Dept. 24C, Providence, R.1, 


e by kill the hair root 
stat ae 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Bronchitis, acute or chronic, is an in- 
flammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the bronchial tubes. Creo- 
mulsion goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to loosen germ laden phlegm, in- 
crease secretion and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays -. aoe or 


you are to have your money b 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





STOM! UDGA Tablets. Try them for relief of 
After-Eating Distress, Indi- 

Gas Pekan, for Heartburn, Burning Sensation, 

and other conditions caused by excess acid. 
MAKE reels 25c NO-RISK UDGA TEST 
Get a 25c box of on today! It is py safe to use. 
Fy Be oot AY or your money will be cheerfully re- 
E at good DRUG STORES everyw 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the macsing Baste to Go 


The liver should pour out two pints of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily, If this bile is not flow- 
ing oy" your food may not digest. It may just 
decay in the bowels, Gas bloats up your — 
You Leet constipated. You feel sour, sunk and th 
world looks punk, 

It takes ene good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.” Amazi in making 
bile flow freely, Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
by name. 10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores, Stubbornly 
refuse anything else. 


OFLESS ¥ 
We mabe  FALSS TEETH for 
mouth -impression! 
ANTEE of of Satis: 


tions, catalog and i Wri 
ORA LAB., DEPT.3-47CGA 
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Don’t delay another day! 

Send for thie new A fea 
book i 

a latest tec ae res J 


Miltord : . Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 
Name 
Addres 
City 
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Obstacle Race 


For a party game, map out a circular 
course around a large room. On this 
course put lots of obstacles, They 
should include a large cardboard box, 
a stool, a pillow, some books, a paper 
lake (made of old newspapers), a piece 
of string a yard long to represent a 
snake, and similar hazards. 

When the course is laid out, give the 
first player a foot ruler and a large 
cork. He must put the cork on one end 
of the ruler and carry it by the other 
end around the course, stepping over 
the pillow and books, in and out of 
the box, and around the snake without 
dropping the cork. If he drops the 
cork he is out and must stand aside 
while the other players, in turn, try 
their luck. Those who tie by safely 
negotiating the hazards may be given 
another turn, but this time they must 
carry a ruler in each hand, while bal- 
ancing a cork on each ruler. 


Upside Down Addition 


If your friends like figures (meaning 
numerals), you can entertain them 





with this mathematical oddity, After 
furnishing each guest with 
pencil and paper, have them 6 6 6 


set down and add the column = 9 
offiguresshownhere. They will 
get a total of 999. Now have _ ¢ 
them separate the three sixes ¢ 
at the top of the column from 1 
the other figures by a short 06 


line; then turn their papers 8 0 
upside down. To their sur- 09 
prise, they will find that the ——— 
three nines in the total be- 999 
come sixes and that the col- 

umn of figures adds up to the same 


total—right side up or upside down. 
If you don’t believe it, turn this page 
upside down and see that it works. 





. 
Brain Teaser 

If a giraffe can beat a rhinoceros 
one-eighth mile in a two-mile race, 
and a rhinoceros can beat a hippo- 
potamus one-fourth mile in a two-mile 
race, what distance could the giraffe 
beat the hippopotamus in a two-mile 
race? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—This and 
that equal 4 2/3; half of this and that 
equals 2 1/3; together they equal 7. 

as ENE st EE OG 


| Smiles 


Jimmie—Elsie went to an astrologer 
to find out when was the best time to 
get married. 

Alvin—What did he tell her? 

Jimmie—He took one look at her 
and told her to grab the first chance. 


Judge — What's this man charged 
with? 

Officer—Crossing the street without 
a license, your honor. 


. 





Office Boy—Mr. Whifflebotham, could | 
have tomorrow afternoon off? 
W hifflebotham—Ah, yes. 

mother, I suppose? 
Office Boy—Yes, sir. She’s making h: 
first parachute jump, you know. 


Your grand. 


Gaspar — Economical? Why m\ 
wife is so economical that instead o 
calling me “Gaspar” she only calls m: 
“Par.” 

Dzudi—Well, where’s the economy ” 

Gaspar—Don’t you see? She saves 
on the “Gas.” 





Jabber—Was your father a colleg 
man? 

O’Pinch—Yes, but he never men 
tions it. The college he went to had 
rotten football team. 


Farmer—You say you have been 
around everywhere and you can’t find 
a thing to do? 

Sambo—Yas, suh, Boss; dat’s right 
I’m jes’ too heavy fer light work an’ 
jes’ too light for heavy work. 


Dinocan (dancing)—This is simply 
ripping. My feet hardly seem to be 
touching the floor. 

Leota. (with feeling)—You’re right 
It is ripping and your feet don’t touch 
the floor, 


Harriet—Johnny sent 


me roses, 
Mabel—Fresh? 
Harriet —A little, but his roses 


squared things up. 
Housewife—The eggs you sent m 

this morning were all rotten, 
Grocer—tThat’s too bad. 
Housewife—No, the whole dozen. 





Spring Poet—What do you think o! 
my latest brain child? 

Editor—I’m afraid we will be un 
able to adopt it. 


Customer—You must have a re- 
markably clean kitchen in this restau 
rant, 

Proprietor (beaming) —‘That’s a4 
very nice thing for you to say, sir 
But tell me, what makes you think w: 
have such a clean kitchen? 

Customer—Well, 
thing tastes of soap. 


practically every- 
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| O pportuni ities 


e you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
1) Want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
profitable business at home through the mails? 

PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 

families. Tell your story to those interested 

eaders in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
irteen words. Each initial and group of 
| figures, as well as each part of the name and 









address, will be-counted as words. 
4ddréss nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two, 


BABY CHICKS 





.CKEREL CHICKS FOR BROILERS  $2.95-100. 
uts and ducks. Write for special ‘‘hatchery to 
omer’’ prices. Make saving of from ic to 3c per 
k by ordering direct from me. Conrad's Jackson 

y Hatehery, Box 29, Seymour, Ind 


HELP WANTED pas 


LARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up (none 
ver). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
e for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
otion Service, Washington, D. C 


MEDICAL 


LLSTONE = KIDNEYSTONBE - Syphilis informa- 
n regarding successful mai] treatment by reput- 

e physicien used many years. Box 11, Springfield, 
Plain envelope. 

R GUARANTEED RELIEF OF ECZEMA, ringworm, 
athlete’s foot,’’ or fungus poison. Write McK. Ed- 
. Valley, Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONOGRAPH RECORDS—i0 for $1.00, Famous 
Artists and Orchestras, large stock, latest selections. 

C.O.D. orders accepted. Free Catalogs. Paramount, 
»5 South St., Philedelphia, Pennsylvania. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


BBIT RAISING —Free “breeding stock market for 
fispring. 2 catalogues 10c. Rabbitries, Bowling 
en, Kentucky. 


MOTION PICTURES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


ET IN THE MOVIE BUSINESS. Show Hollywood 
oductions in towns without theatres. Our free 
k, “Making Money with Movies,’’ tells you how. 

n Film, Dept. PA3, Davenport, Iowa. 


NOVELTIES 


PTEEN CENTS (COIN) BRINGS NOVELTY mean- 
i fun, spending money. Souy-Card, Box 174, Su- 
or, Wisconsin. 


_OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


VE PEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year, 200- 
page book with 400 illustrations of first year of 
¥ Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 postpaid. Re- 
i Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


TENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
ee. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Com- 
. 547-C Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


hy 
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VENTORS—DON’T DELAY. Protect your idea 
ith a Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
OC37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 
__PHOTO FINISHING 
W SENSATIONAL CREATION! The 1940 Style 


eader. Exquisitely Beautiful deckled Luxtone Pro- 
Photos in classy pocket album. Ordinary prints 
shabby in comparison. Send 8 exposure Roll 
h 25¢ for delightful surprise. Free Enlargement 
pon. 35MM. 36 exposure Miniatures’ with in- 
ribably beautiful Enlarged prints $1.00. Samples 
mailers Free. Mailbag Film Service, Dept. 3, 
5440 A, Chicago. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


LL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
ilargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. One day 
ice. Bartow Studio, Topeka, Kansas 


OLLS DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 Double Weight Pro- 
essional Enlargements, 8 Gloss Prints. 25c Coin. 
b Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse. Wis. 
1LL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25¢. Dividend 
oupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 

x 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED; printed, l5c. Reprints 1c. 
_One Day Service. Fotoshop, Box 302, Topeka, 
nsas. 

















SONG POEMS WANTED 


TERS: RADIO PAYS BIG MONEY 
ories, plays and ideas. Immediate 
cuenaaen market open. Write for details. 
mit manuscripts. Hollywood Radio 
116-A S. Robertson, Los Angeles. 
USIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
mphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
idgeport, Conn. 
ONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
ining new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ONGWRITERS: Send your poem today 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 
ildi ng, Chicago. 

RIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for imme- 
diate consideration. Music Corporation, Dept. N 10, 


rtland, Ore. 


for original 
production 
Don't 
Productions, 























MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
sue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficientiy 
1 advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
e new. You should call our attention to ~~af error 
we may have made in your oe or addre: 
PATHFINDER. ASHINGTON. DB. C. 








NAMES 


Co-defendants in a mortgage fore- 
closure action brought in a Brooklyn, 
N. Y., court by a Brooklyn bank last 
week were two European dictators, 
ADOLF HITLER of Germany and 
JOSEF STALIN of Soviet Russia. To 
“embarrass” the bank the American 
owners of the property—a six-family 
building—had transferred title to the 
dictators. State law provides that de- 
fendants in a mortgage foreclosure 
suit must be informed of it at their 
“home addresses” by mail and by pub- 
lication of legal notice. It was esti- 
mated such notification to the dicta- 
tors would cost the bank $225 and take 
nine weeks’ time. Nevertheless, the 
bank asked permission to send a sum- 





mons and complaint. to Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden and to Stalin at the 
Kremlin, 

. *- . 


Archduke OTTO VON HABSBURG, 
pretender to the non-existent throne 
of Austria-Hungary, arrived in the 
United States to study American de- 
mocracy as a model for a “United 
States of the Danube basin” he would 
like to see created in Europe after the 
war, 

oe . . 

In a surprising show of independ- 
ence, the Louisiana State Legislature 
rebelled against Governor EARL K. 
LONG, recently defeated for re-nomi- 
nation, Previously a docile tool in the 
hands of the Long political bosses, the 
legislature twice refused to make up a 
quorum when Long called a special 
session to revise some State laws 


. * . 


Announced in Hollywood were the 
winners of the Motion Picture Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences’s awards for 
1939. “Oscars” went to “Gone With 
the Wind” as the best movie produc- 
tion; VIVIEN LEIGH as the best act- 


ress (Scarlett O’Hara in “G. W. 
T. W.”); ROBERT DONAT as the best 
actor (Mr. Chips in “Goodbye, Mr. 


Chips”); VICTOR FLEMING as the 
best director (“G. W. T. W.”); THOM- 
AS MITCHELL as the best supporting 
actor (the doctor in “Stagecoach’’); 
Negro HATTIE McDANIEL as the best 
supporting actress (“Mammy” in “G 
WV. T. W.”). 


Married by a Catholic priest in Lees- 
burg, Va., were THOMAS (“Tommy 
the Cork”) CORCORAN, 39-year-old 
New Deal “brain truster,” and 27-year- 
old Miss MARGARET DOWD, who for 
the last seven years has been adminis- 
trative assistant to Corcoran while he 
was special counsel of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, 


* * * 


Nearing his 81st birthday, Governor 
LUREN D. DICKINSON of Michigan 
intimated he would seek re-election. 
The crusader against the evils of drink 
declared he had gained 21 pounds 
since he took office last March. 


‘Here’s the Way .- 
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EDITORIAL 


Geography Lesson 
F EUROPE’S dreary and miserable 
war is teaching us nothing else, it 
is at least teaching us geography. As 
the belligerents move with resolute 
monotony toward more death and 
mere disaster, the names of strange 
and faraway places stare out at us 
for a moment of bloody fame in the 
big black headlines. 

And other places stare out at us, 
places where men and women wait 
with dumb and frightened expectancy 
for the coming of nameless evils— 
strange and faraway places in all parts 
of the world, and all of them caught in- 
exorably in the vortex, or in danger of 
being caught. Once they were quaint, 
or gay, or forbidding, and if we heard 
of them ever, we heard only vaguely, 
and thought it would be nice if we 
could afford visiting a few of them 
some day. But we were never quite 
sure just where they were. 

Not so now, however. Ali of us, if 
we want the war news to be half- 
intelligible, must look at the maps and 
be wise to geography. A lesson is 
being taught us, and we are learning 
that the strange and faraway places 
seem as alien to each other as to us. 
A river here or a border there marks 
a break between differing languages 
and differing cultures. Step over the 
line, and you are in a new world. 
Finland is not the same as Russia, 
Germany is not the same as France, 
Rumania is not the same as Hungary. 
There are hardly any two countries 
in the European crazyquilt that are 
the same, 

And yet, 
they 
die along the Westwall. 
dies, he is no different from the 
dying Russian; when a Frenchman or 
an Englishman dies, he is no different 
from the German who dies. All have 
death in common. They have death 
in common because they never had 
life in common. What keeps them 
apart when they are vibrant flesh and 
blood is the very thing that brings 
them together as indistinguishable car- 
casses merging in the same dust. When 
the sun and the world are theirs, they 
herd together in clashing nationalities, 
and they take up the sword against 
each other, alien against alien, and 
it is only when this brings them to 
death that they are as one. They 
fight because they cannot live together; 
and with a nice irony, fighting to keep 
apart, the one thing they do together 
is to die. 


when men die at Viipuri, 
are no different from men who 
When a Finn 
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Geography Teaches Us Many Things 


fering countries are and how natural 
and man-made barriers build fences 
around the differing peoples. As a 
science of the earth and its life, 
geography teaches us many things, 
but we have yet to learn how nations 
are to break down the walls that make 
them distinct in everything but the 
grave. If war brings men together 
in death, why can’t peace bring them 
together in life? The answer, so far, 
seems tragically elusive; it cannot be 
had until mankind somehow attains a 
new enlightenment. 


q 
Herr Hitler’s Record 


OW that the European war has 

rounded out a half year, there are 
questions about when the end will 
come, when a settlement will be made, 
when the belligerents will lay down 
their arms and work out a treaty for 
ordered peace. The questions are to 
the point but they give promise of 
nothing. As things are today, the best 
that can be expected is a protracted 
military stalemate, with relatively 
little bloodshed; and the worst that 
can be expected is a desperate spring 
slaughter. 

This is all that Europe and the world 
may anticipate, for the prospect of 
peace is as poor as it could possibly 
be. The plain fact is that Britain and 
France are determined to destroy Hit- 
ler and all his policies. The plain fact 
is that Britain and France will carry 
through to a decision, intent on re- 
moving what they regard as a cancer 
in the body of the continent and the 
world. And on the other side, the 
plain fact is that Nazi Germany is 
equally determined to fight it out, 


come hell or internal revolution. 


The position of Britain and France 
is that they cannot come to terms with 
a regime as untrustworthy as Hitler's, 
They tried that at Munich, they say, 
and they found Nazi honor an ersatz 
travesty of the real thing. For this 
uneompromising attitude, Germany 
has Hitler to blame, because his record 
is a record of broken words. Here 
are some of the highlights of that 
record, quoted verbatim from the 
mouth of Der Fuehrer: 


@ In 1933: “The first and best poiit 
of the government’s program is that 
we won’t lie and we won’t swindle.’ — 
February, “The German people have 
no thought of invading any country.” 
—May. 

©@ In 1934: “The assertion that the 
German Reich plans to coerce the Aus- 
trian State is absurd.”—January. “We 
do not wish to interfere with the 
rights of others, to restrict the lives of 
other peoples, to. oppress or subjugate 
other peoples.”—January. 

© In 1935: “Germany neither in- 
tends nor wishes to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Austria, to annex 
Austria or to conclude an Anschluss.” 
—May. 

e In 1936; “After three years I be- 
lieve | can regafd the struggle for 
Germany as concluded today ... We 
have no territorial demands to make 
in Europe.”—March, when the Rhine- 
land was occupied and the Locarno 
treaty denounced. “Germany has no 
claim to make against the European 
nations except to live exactly like the 
others.”’—March. 

© In 1937: “Germany is a gurantor 
of peace because she warns all those 
who from Moscow endeavor to set the 
world in flames.”—September. 

© In 1938: “Germany respects Pol- 
ish rights.”—-February, shortly before 
invading Austria. “The Sudetenland 
is the last territorial claim I have to 
make in Europe.”—September. 


© In 1939: “We have but one wish— 
that in the coming year we may be 
able to make our contribution to the 
general pacification of the whole 
world.”—January, some two months 
before the seizure of Czechoslovakia 
and the annexation of Memel. “I 
have set up a clear demand... 
Danzig and the Corridor must go 
back to Germany ...I see no way of 
persuading Poland.”—August, shortly 
before signing the pact with Bolshevis! 
Russia, an action followed by the Pol- 
ish invasion and the beginning of the 
war in September. 

Such is a partial summary of th: 
record of Herr Hitler’s word from the 
time he came to power in 1933 to the 
time he struck at Poland. Small won 
der that Britain and France are in no 
mood for a peace treaty with this 
man. 





